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THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF INSCRIPTIONS 

Roland G. Kent 

University op Pennsylvania 

1. Scholars are now well equipped with creatises upon the 
corruptions which are found in manuscripts, and upon the man- 
ner in which editors must proceed as they make up a corrected 
text. We may mention, in this connection, the following selected 
authorities, most of which contain references to earlier works : 

James Gow, A Companion to School Classics 3 , 47-66 (1891). 

"W. M. Lindsay, An Introduction to Latin Textual Emendation 
based on the Text of Plautus (1896). 

Harold W. Johnston, Latin Manuscripts, 79-99 (1897). 

F. W. Shipley, Certain Sources of Corruption in Latin Manu- 
scripts: a study, based upon two manuscripts of Livy: Codex 
Puteanus (fifth century), and its copy Codex Beginensis 762 
(ninth century), in Amer. Journ. Archaeology, 7. 1-25, 157- 
197,405-428 (1903). 

2. "Well adapted as these are for their purpose, which is to 
acquaint the scholar with the 'rules of the game' in the criticism 
and the emendation of manuscript texts, as he edits or elucidates 
them, they do not so well serve for the handling of inscriptional 
texts. For the manuscripts may be the results of one copying 
after another, each new copy suffering perhaps additional cor- 
ruption at points which are already corrupt ; but an inscription is 
in practically all instances merely transferred from a manuscript 
draft to its permanent position on stone or bronze, and therefore 
less subject to complicated corruption. At the same time, the 
speed with which a copyist transcribes with pen upon paper or 
upon parchment, is a factor leading likewise to greater error than 
the slowness with which the engraver transfers his text, letter by 
letter (not word by word), to its place of permanent record. On 
the other hand, the inscription may be copied in an alphabet dif- 
fering from that in which the original draft stands, and this will 
produce a series of corruptions to which manuscript copies rarely 
afford parallels, except that we may compare the manner in 
which Greek words in Latin texts have been miscopied by the 
19 JAOS 40 
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scribes ; or unless we include within our field the manuscripts of 
India and of the Avesta. 

3. For these reasons, it is my intention to examine critically 
the accepted or suspected errors in certain inscriptions of formal 
character, which should be written with a considerable degree 
of care, and should therefore not contain many errors of a hap- 
hazard nature, in order to determine precisely the kinds of errors 
which actually do occur in inscriptions. The results and the 
principles thereby reached, even if not revolutionary, will be 
a firm basis on which philologists may found their utilization of 
the linguistic evidence furnished by inscriptional forms — evi- 
dence which, for ancient languages, has no rival for validity 
excepting only the remarks of contemporary writers upon points 
of grammar and pronunciation. 

4. Variations from an original copy may be classified in sev- 
eral ways. Johnston (pp. 80 ff . ) prefers a scheme based chiefly 
upon the causes: (1) Unavoidable changes; (2) Intentional 
changes; (3) Accidental changes, including (a) those of the ear, 
(b) those of the eye, (c) those of the memory, (d) those of the 
judgment. Lindsay (p. 10) groups them mainly by their 
results: (1) Emendation, (2) Transposition, (3) Omission, (4) 
Insertion, (5) Substitution, (6) Confusion of Letters, (7) Con- 
fusion of Contractions. Neither of these classifications, however, 
is free from its disadvantages, since the divisions and subdi- 
visions prove not to be mutually exclusive in practice; and for 
dealing with inscriptions, where the corruptions are not of such 
complicated nature as those in manuscripts, it seems better to 
revert to the old and simple classification of (1) Loss, (2) Addi- 
tion, (3) Change, with subdivisions which will be developed as 
met with. 

5. It must be understood that it is not within the province of 
the present investigation to include phenomena which rest upon 
a conventionalized orthography or upon confusion in pronun- 
ciation. In Latin inscriptions of the older period, the failure to 
double the consonants in writing would not here be handled, since 
that is a convention of the alphabet in use ; but a doubling of a 
consonant which should not be doubled would be taken into 
account. Similarly, in a Latin inscription of the later period, 
the variation between e and ae results from confusion in the pro- 
nunciation, and is valuable as evidence for the pronunciation of 
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the time; it is not the purpose here to deal with such matters. 
The editor of a text must, it is true, eliminate such corruptions 
as well as the grosser errors (e. g., Plaut. Epid. 231 crutulam 
BJ, for crocotulam, found in A) ; but errors or orthographic 
variations which rest merely upon conventions in spelling and 
confusion in the sounds, must in inscriptions be left as precious 
evidence for the student of philology. Our purpose is, then, to 
prepare the text of certain inscriptions in such a way that the 
philologist may use it with confidence in reconstructing the his- 
tory of the language; and to fix the rules and principles for 
handling other inscriptions. 

6. Again, we are not to deal with restorations of missing 
characters, which, so far as no traces remain, are entirely con- 
jectural; nor may we accept such conjectures in poorly pre- 
served portions and then seek to find errors in the few characters 
which are to be read ; such a procedure would be quite unscien- 
tific. Our attention is to be directed to those words and char- 
acters which are legible, and our field overlaps that of conjec- 
tural restoration only when characters are preserved in part, so 
that they may be read in more than one way ; in this situation we 
can hardly draw a definite line of demarcation between restora- 
tion and textual criticism. 

7. For this purpose the following inscriptions have been 
selected : 

I. Old Persian: the Inscription of Darius the Great, at 
Behistan. 

II. Greek : the Bronze Tablets with the treaties between Nau- 
pactus and the Hypocnemidian Locrians, and between the Oean- 
theans and the Chaleians. 

III. Oscan : the Tabula Bantina. 

IV. Umbrian : the Bronze Tables of Iguvium. 

V. Latin: the preamble to the Edict of Diocletian fixing 
maximum prices. 

I. The Behistan Inscription of Darius the Great. 

8. The Inscription of Darius the Great, cut high up on the 
face of the cliff at Behistan in "Western Persia, records the acces- 
sion of Darius to the throne of Persia and his successful sup- 
pression of a number of revolts against his power. It is 
engraved in a cuneiform syllabary, the conventions of which are 
well determined and familiar to scholars (cf., for example, B. L. 
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Johnson, Historical Grammar of the Ancient Persian Language, 
29-35; also R. G. Kent, JAOS 35. 325-329, 332, on special points). 
The text is presented in the cuneiform syllabary, with translitera- 
tion, translation, and critical annotations, by L. W. King and 
R. C. Thompson, The Sculptures and Inscription of Darius the 
Great on the Bock of Behistun in Persia, 1-91 (1907), a publica- 
tion of the British Museum embodying the results of their reex- 
amination of the rock and its inscription; this is the definitive 
text. A transliteration and translation, with critical notes and 
vocabulary, is contained in H. C.Tolman, Ancient Persian Lexicon 
and Texts (1908) ; and the same scholar's Cuneiform Supplement 
(1910) contains an autographed copy of the text in the cunei- 
form, and as an appendix E. L. Johnson's Index Verborum to 
the Old Persian Inscriptions, which is a complete word concor- 
dance : these two volumes are Nos. VI and VII in the Vanderbilt 
Oriental Series. These will be referred to hereafter by easily 
recognizable abbreviations. 

9. The most striking feature of the inscription is the extreme 
care with which it is engraved, demonstrable errors being very 
few, now that the text has been definitively recorded by KT. 
But this care is not to be wondered at ; for without it the record 
would have become a hodge-podge, since 23 of the 36 characters 
of the syllabary are transformable into other characters by the 
addition or the subtraction of a single stroke, and eleven of the 
remaining thirteen are convertible by subtracting one stroke and 
adding another — in some cases this being merely a placing of the 
same stroke in a new position. Besides this, King Darius 
attached a high value to the records, as is evident from his injunc- 
tions for their preservation in 4. 69-80, and must have placed 
the work in charge of his most skilled engravers. 

10. There are a few points which lie on the border-line 
between orthographic convention and epigraphic error. It is a 
convention that an absolutely final short a be written with the 
sign of length, and that final i or u be followed by the correspond- 
ing semivowel. But when an enclitic follows, the a or y a or v a , 
respectively, may be omitted; the examples are listed in Stud. 
§13, §8, §7 (= R. G. Kent, Studies in the Old Persian Inscrip- 
tions, in JAOS 35. 321-352) ; and the same variation occurs in 
the final sound of the prior element of compounds. Further, 
there are a few instances where the a is not written to show the 
graphic length of the final a, but the instances are chiefly where 
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the word forms a unit with the following : e. g., the genitive of a 
month name in -ahya before mdhya 'month' and the genitive of 
a personal name before puff a 'son' and sometimes before taumaya 
'family'. Other examples of this phenomenon must be regarded 
as errors (Stud. 329 ftn.). 

11. After the characters with inherent i (j* d* m' v') or u (k u 
g" t u d u n u m u r"), it is a convention to repeat the vowel as a 
separate character; doubtless because after other consonants, 
where for want of the special character the sign with inherent 
a was written, the i or u was of necessity represented separately. 
But sometimes after the signs with inherent i or u the separate 
vowel sign was omitted, though not so often as it was inserted. 
The examples of omission of i are the following : 

arm'niyaiy (ar a m i n a iy a iy a ) 2. 33-34, 39, 44, 48 ; but arminiya 2. 29, 

3. 78-79, 4. 29, arminiyaiy 2. 59, 63, armina 1. 15, arminam 
2. 30, 32, 50, 52 (all these with ar a m'in a -). Some of these 
examples are mutilated, but they can be read with sufficient 
accuracy to determine the presence or absence of the i. 

v { 6ant 1. 69, 71; v'ddpatiy 3. 26 (and restored in 2. 16) ; v^lya] 

4. 66 (always v*6 a - in the Behistan Inscription). 
v i 6 a ib"is a c a a 1. 65 ; the normalized spelling is not entirely certain. 
v^taspa 1. 4, 2. 93, 94, 97, 3. 4, 7, A. 5; Vstaspam 3. 2, 3; 

v'staspahya 1. 2-3, 4, A. 3, 5-6 (always v's a t a as a p a - on the 
Behistan Inscription). Some of the examples are mutilated, 
but the absence of the i is always determinable. 

12. The omission of u after consonants with inherent u seems 
to occur in this inscription only in the name Ndbukudracara, 
which appears as n a b a uk u d"r a c a r a in 1. 78-79, 84, 93, but with the 
full writing (-k"ud a -) in 3. 80-81, 89 (restored), 4. 14, 29-30, D. 
3-4, 1. 5-6 (-d a - omitted; see §24, below). 

13. The erratic writings after h a are listed in Stud. §24, and 
need not be discussed here. 

14. Finally, we should note that in the Behistan Inscriptions 
the words are carefully separated by an angled sign with the 
apex to the left. This sign precedes the word rather than follows 
it, for where the sense suffers a paragraph break there is a blank 
on the surface of the rock and the word-divider comes after the 
blank, just before the initial word of the new paragraph. Since 
the five columns form a continuous text, the divider does not 
occur at the end of the first four. The end of the fifth is illegi- 
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ble ; yet the divider probably stood there, for in the short inscrip- 
tions labeling the figures of the sculptures, which are complete 
texts in themselves, it is found at the end of all except two (H 
and K) . Between §3 and §4 of A (line 13), KT give no divider ; 
but Tolman CS 43 gives it. We might note that the last stroke 
of the preceding character, h a , is identical with the divider, and 
that this may have led to confusion either of the engraver or of 
the modern copyist. 

I. Errors of Omission. 

15. 1. 50 h a c a a < d a r°s a m a seems to stand for h a c a a < d a r a - 
(ug a a < d a r")s a m a ,=:hacd draugd darsam, the omission being 
due to the repetition in the text of the four identical characters 
a < d a r a , so that the engraver passed from the one set to the 
other with omission of the two intervening characters (cf . Stud. 
§33- §46, especially §44). This species of error may be termed 
Haplography with Skipping. 

16. 1. 54-55 aur"/m a z a am a for aur a /m a z a d"am a = Auramaz- 
ddm, with omission of d a . The omission was made easy by the 
fact that d a is formed of one horizontal stroke above two vertical 
strokes, while a, which follows d", consists of one horizontal stroke 
above three vertical strokes. The two letters are so similar that 
the omission is almost an haplography; as however they are not 
absolutely identical, this species of error may be termed Pseudo- 
Haplography. 

17. 1. 78-79 n a i a /uk u d"r a c a r a , as also at 1. 84 and 1. 93, lacks 
the character u after k u , as was noted in §12. The omission 
seems to be favored not only by a certain superfluousness of the 
vowel character after the consonant with inherent u, but by the 
likeness of the following letter. The u is the divider followed by 
a horizontal stroke above two vertical strokes ; d a is one horizontal 
stroke above two vertical strokes. The u is therefore identical 
with the divider plus d a . It is possible that here again is an 
example of Pseudo-Haplography, though the fact that this omis- 
sion occurs three times in rapid succession is rather evidence that 
it is not a mere error of script. 

18. 1. 95-96 a/p"is a im a = dpisim, for nominative apis plus the 
enclitic sim. But as geminates are never written in this sylla- 
bary, it is better to regard dpisim for dpis-sim as an orthographic 
convention than as an example of true Haplography. 
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19. 3. 38-39 v a h a y a /z a d tt at a h a y a and 3. 46 v a h a y a z a d a at a h a y a , = 
Vahyazdatahya; 3. 49 and again 3. 51 ah a t a = aha"ta. 

These four words, found within a few lines of each other, share 
the same error, the failure to write the conventional final a for 
a short a which was not protected by a final consonant. The fact 
that in the first three of the examples the next word begins with 
a, might seem to be a factor in the failure to write the final a; 
but the same paragraphs include five or more instances where 
the conventional final a is written even though the next word 
begins with the same character. These four words then seem to 
represent the engraver 's resistance to the unphonetic writing ; for 
the a inherent in the preceding consonant sign was adequate to 
represent the short vowel, and was so used if the short vowel was 
followed by a weak final consonant not represented in writing. 
This might be termed Omission for Phonetic Accuracy. 

20. 3. 77 ua for ut a a = uta. As the omitted t° bears no 
close resemblance to either the preceding or the following char- 
acter, this error may be classed as Omission, without any contrib- 
uting factor. 

21. 4. 72 av a 6 a asH a a = avadasta, is hardly to be interpreted 
without emendation. The simplest correction is that of Hoff- 
mann-Kutschke (quoted Tolman Lex. 69, CS. v), who thinks that 
it is really two words, avaQa sta, run together by the failure of the 
engraver to represent the divider. Since s° consists of two 
dividers under a horizontal stroke, this is a possible instance of 
Pseudo-Haplography ; but the interpretation 'stand thou thus 
<and> guard <them>' for the two words and the following 
pari[ba]ra leaves the final verb without its pronominal object, 
which is unusual in the inscription, and makes the uncompounded 
sta assume the s which would be proper only after prefixes ending 
in i or u and after the reduplication in i. Yet as the s is found 
in aistata and extended in niyastayam niyastaya, such an exten- 
sion to sta is not too unlikely. 

22. Tolman 's emendation, making the s a a miswriting for the 
word divider, and ta the pronominal object of the following verb, 
is improbable, since the demonstrative stem ta- is not found as a 
separate word elsewhere in the Old Persian inscriptions, and the 
addition of the two strokes to the divider so as to make the s a is 
an unlikely error. 

23. 4. 83 u]t a a[n a < n a ]am a = U]td[na n]dma, is the proba- 
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ble restoration of the passage, but KT 76 ftn. 2 state that the gap 
has room for only two characters, not three. It is likely 
that either the first or the second n" was omitted; an omission 
which may be termed Tele-Haplography, and is to be defined as 
the failure to write one of two identical characters or groups of 
characters which are not contiguous, though the intervening 
character or characters remain. There is a possible alternative, 
that it was the divider which was omitted; since the symbol n a 
consists of two horizontal strokes followed by the divider, the 
omission of the divider at this point would be an instance of 
Pseudo-Haplography. 

24. I. 5-6 n a b a uk"ur a /c a r a for n"b a uk u ud a r a c a r a = Nabukudra- 
cara, has lost the d". This is an easy example of Pseudo-Hap- 
lography, since u is the same as d a with a prefixed divider : thus 
ud a = < d a d a . 

25. 1. 11 b a ab"r a uv a for b a ab a ir a uv a = Bdbirauv. The i of the 
second syllable is omitted, although the preceding consonant has 
inherent a, and neither the preceding nor the following character 
closely resembles i. This must be classed as simple Omission. 

II. Errors of Addition. 

26. 1. 23 t a y a n a a < m a n a a stands for t a y a a < m a n a a = tya 
mana. The sign n a is repeated from the following word. This 
repetition of a character in a position separated by one or more 
letters from its rightful place, may be termed Tele-Dittography. 

27. 4. 44 up a av a ]r a t a iy a iy a has repetition of iy a at the end of 
the word, according to Tolman, Lex. 122 (where other interpre- 
tations also are listed), and is to be normalized as updvartaiy, a 
first singular middle. This is a typical example of normal Dit- 
tography. 

III. Errors of Change. 

28. 3. 55 ag"ur a t" for ag"ub"t a = agaubata. The sign r" 
consists of three parallel horizontal strokes followed by one ver- 
tical stroke; b a consists of two horizontals followed by one ver- 
tical. The error here is therefore made by adding one horizontal 
stroke, which changes b a to r a ; this may be termed Change by 
Addition. 

25. 3. 66 g a d"ut a v", = Ga n dutava, seems to be an error for 
Ga n dumava, in view of the kantuma+ at the corresponding 
place in the Elamitic version, though KT confirm the reading t a 
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rather than m a . Since m° is made of one horizontal stroke fol- 
lowed by three verticals, and t a is made of two horizontals fol- 
lowed by three verticals, this is a second instance of Change by 
Addition. 

30. 3. 67 ar"r a for ab"r a = abara. By the omission of one 
horizontal stroke, 6° is transformed into r" (cf. on 3. 55 above, 
where the converse change is discussed). This may be termed 
Change by Subtraction. 

31. 4. 71-72 d a /t a s" should probably be u/t a v a ■= utava (Hoff- 
mann-Kutschke, quoted by Johnson IV. 27, cf. Tolman Lex. 98). 
The divider prefixed to d a produces u, and a short horizontal 
stroke prefixed to s a produces v a . It may be that these strokes 
originally stood on the rock, and that they have become illegible 
through weathering ; but if nothing has so disappeared, this word 
gives two more examples of Change by Subtraction. The divider 
is recorded by KT as legible before the d a ; the reduction of < u 
(= < <d a ) to<d a shows also a haplological element. This par- 
ticular variety of Change by Subtraction might be termed Semi- 
Haplology. 

32. 4. 71 and 73 vHk a n a ah a y a = vikandhy, 4. 77 v i ik a n a ah a d i is9 
= vikandhadis (so read by Jackson) were read by KT as having 
s a and not k a . In view of viyaka" 1. 64 and nikaHuv 4. 80, it 
seems certain that these are forms from the root kan; and if s a 
really stands on the Rock, it is another instance of Change by 
Subtraction, for one vertical stroke followed by three horizontals 
forms k a , and one vertical followed by two horizontals forms s". 

33. I hesitate to list further possible errors from the text of 
the Behistan inscription. Scholars have made many conjectures, 
as may be seen by examining the critical apparatus in Tolman, 
Lex., but most of the conjectures do not deserve consideration 
since the minute collation by KT. The following might, how- 
ever, be listed, even if only to support the actual text : 

1. 22, 4. 66-67 ufrastam; 4. 38 ufrastam; 4. 69 ufrasta-. (cf. 
Stud. §64-§69.) The variation between s and s is merely the 
result of leveling (Stud. 351, ftn. 4) . 

1. 30 hamatd for *hamamata almost certainly represents the 

actual pronunciation, and is therefore not an example of Hap- 

lography, but an example of Haplology (Stud. §46). 

^ 1. 86-87 us a /b a ar a im a is by many scholars supposed to lack two 

signs at the end of the prior line : us" t a r a /b a ar a im a = ustrabarim 
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'camel-borne,' cf. Avestan ustra 'camel.' But usabarim may be 
correct, if usa was a doublet form of ustra as asa was of aspa 
'horse' (Stud. §47-§51). 

1. 87 as a m a =asam; 2. 2, 71, 3. 41, 72 as"b a ar a ib a is a = asabaribis. 
The establishment of asa as a doublet of aspa makes emendation of 
these forms superfluous (cf. Stud. §50). 

2. 74 h a r a b a an a m a = harbanam ' tongue '. KT 36 ftn. 4 explain 
it as from the root in Latin sorbeo; this eliminates the need of 
correction (cf. Tolman Lex. 134). 

2. 75 and 89 ucasma 'eye' may be correct, though somewhat 
indistinct on the Eock (cf. "Weissbach ZDMG 61. 726, quoted by 
Tolman Lex. 75). 

3. 8 Oakatam is the correct singular form, and not an error for 
Oakata, which is the correct plural form, required in the other 
eighteen passages where the word is used (cf. Bartholomae, as 
quoted by Tolman Lex. 95). 

4. 6 adamsim: the explanation of the difficult enclitic is given 
Stud. §52-§63, especially §63. 

4. 65 + + m a n u uv a t a m a or+ +t"n u - or + + fun"- : the reading is 
too uncertain for the passage to be used here. 

4. 89 i[ya] dlpi (the illegible gap has space for but one char- 
acter, according to KT 77 ftn. 5) ; 4. 90 iya [d]ipi. This iy a 
is not to be emended to iy a m" = iyam, but is to be read ly, from 
Indo-European *i (Stud. 348, ftn. 2). 

5. 11 uta < daiy < marda ' and he annihilated them. ' Objec- 
tion has been taken to daiy as an orthotone and as an accusative. 
But the change of enclitics to orthotones and vice versa can be 
paralleled elsewhere, and the form of the accusative plural in 
Old Persian, outside the enclitic pronouns (which can have no 
nominative), is invariably that of the nominative plural (Stud. 
336, ftn. 2), notably in the third person pronouns (avaiy, imaiy, 
tyaiy). The orthotone value and the nominative form as accusa- 
tive therefore go hand in hand, and mutually confirm the reading 
of the text rather than make it suspicious. 

34. In the passages of the Behistan Inscription which are 
surely or probably miswritten, therefore, we have found errors 
of the following kinds, which have been denned as they were 
met: 
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I. Errors of Omission: 

Omission, with no apparent motive : 20, 25. 

Omission for Phonetic Accuracy: 19. 

Haplography : 18. 

Haplography with Skipping: 15. 

Tele-Haplography : 23. 

Pseudo-Haplography: 16, 17, 21, 23, 24. 
II. Errors of Addition : 

Dittography: 27. 

Tele-Dittography : 26. 
III. Errors of Change : 

Change by Addition : 28, 29. 

Change by Subtraction (including Semi-Haplogra- 
phy: 31): 30, 31, 32. 
35. For convenience, the following index of passages, topics, 
and words discussed above, is appended : 

Passages: 4.83 TJta[(na) n]ama 23 

1. 23 ty<an>d mana 24 4. 89, 91 ly dipi 33 

1. 30 hamata 33 5. 11 utd daiy marda 33 

1.50 haoa dra(uga dar)sam 15 1.5-6 Nabulcn(d) racara 12, 24 

1.54-55 auramaz(d)dm 16 1. 11 Bdb(i)rauv 25 

1. 65 V'ffaibaisaca 11 
1. 78-79, 84, 93 Nabukudracara 12, 17 
1.86-87 usabdrim 33 Topics: 

1. 87 asam 33 Enclitic pronouns 33 (bis) 

1. 95-96 dpisim 18 Pinal vowels 10, 19 

2. 74 harbdnam 33 Geminated consonants 18 

2. 75, 89 ucasma 33 Inherent i 11 

3. 8 eakatam 33 Inherent u 11, 12, 17 
3. 38-39, 46 Vahyaddtahya 19 Vowels after ha 13 

3. 49, 51 ahanta 19 Word divider 14, 22, 23, 31 

3. 55 agajuhata 28 

3. 66 Gandumava 29 Words : 

3. 67 dhara 30 armina 11 

3. 77 u(t)a 20 arminiya 11 

4. 6 adamsim 33 asabdribU 33 

4. 44 upava]rtaiy<aiy> 27 ufrasta ufraSta 33 

4. 65 -|- _(- mmuvatam or taumaya 10 

+ + t(u) nuvatam 33 Nabukudracara 12, 17, 24 

4. 71, 73 vikanahy 32 pit#r a 10 

4. 71-72 utava 31 mahyd 10 

4. 72 awwa sta 21, 22 ^.^o 11 

4. 77 wka»«7kKj£s 32 vistaspa 11 



